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According to Dostoevsky, the Jardin Anglais was far in-
ferior to the shabby Moscow squares, and Geneva was in
general "a temple of boredom."
Confronted with this rising bad humor, Anna Grigorievna
advised her husband to go to Saxon-les-Bains, a watering
town forty miles from Geneva, with a world famous gam-
bling casino. She knew that her Fedya's disastrous ventures
at roulette always soothed him in a mysterious way, and that
when he had suffered disastrous losses he would regain con-
fidence and be eager to redeem his failure by hard work.
When his wife suggested that he try his luck again, he agreed
with joy.
He arrived at Saxon-les-Bains on October 5, intending to
return the following day after a round of roulette. But on
October 6 he wrote to his wife: "Anna, my dear, I am noth-
ing but a brute. Yesterday at ten in the evening I had a clean
gain of thirteen hundred francs. Today I have not a penny
left, I have lost everything, everything. And all this because
that scoundrel of a flunkey did not awaken me as I had or-
dered him to do, in time for the eleven o'clock train to
Geneva. I slept until eleven-thirty. There was nothing to do
about it, the next train would not leave until five o'clock. At
two o'clock I went to the roulette and lost everything, every-
thing."
Anna Grigorievna's scheme turned out successfully: im-
mediately upon his return Dostoevsky took up his work with
redoubled vigor. He wanted to write "a simple story with no
moral theme . . . based exclusively on events, and the char-
acters will act of their own accord, unmotivated by any
general idea." He thought of making use of the Umetsky
trial about which he had read in The Voice. It involved a
young girl, ill-treated by her parents, who four times set fire